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Let me speak now of something of more moment.
The war, as I have said, still continued, but without
bringing us any advantages. On the contrary, our
losses in Germany and Italy by sickness, rather than
by the sword, were so great that it was resolved to aug-
ment each company by five men; and, at the same time,
twenty-five thousand militia were raised, thus causing
great ruin and great desolation in the provinces. The
King was rocked into the belief that the people were
all anxious to enter this militia, and, from time to time,
at Marly, specimens of those enlisted were shown to
him, and their joy and eagerness to serve made much of.
I have heard this often; while, at the same time, I knew
from my own tenantry, and from everything that was
said, that the raising of this militia carried despair
everywhere, and that many people mutilated themselves
in order to exempt themselves from serving. Nobody
at the Court was ignorant of this. People lowered
their eyes when they saw the deceit practised upon the
King, and the credulity he displayed, and afterwards
whispered one to another what they thought of flattery
so ruinous. Fresh regiments, too, were raised at this
time, and a crowd of new colonels and staffs created,
instead of giving a new battalion or a squadron addi-
tional to regiments already in existence. I saw quite
plainly towards what rock we were drifting. We had
met losses at Hochstedt, Gibraltar, and Barcelona; Cata-
lonia and the neighbouring countries were in revolt;
Italy yielding us nothing but miserable successes; Spain
exhausted; France, failing in men and money, and with
incapable generals, protected by the Court against their
faults. I saw all these things so plainly that I could
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